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once it had passed its financial legislation, and the bills
relating to the discipline of the Defence forces, for almost
a year. It is because circumstances have continued to
make these conventions seem "binding and sacred/' that
is, convenient to the objects of the Government which
observes them, that they are respected.
For consider certain other conventions, more delicate
in their nature than those to which I have referred. It
is a convention of the Constitution that the Cabinet is
collectively responsible to Parliament for its acts; that
convention was found inconvenient by the National
Government in 1931; it was temporarily abrogated,
despite the protests of the Opposition, by the "agreement
to differ/' It is a convention that the King should act
only on the advice of his ministers. Does this mean that
he must accept whatever advice they proffer, so long as
they can persuade the House of Commons to approve
that advice ? Or does it mean that a King who disapproved
of the advice given by one set of ministers could appeal
to others to form a Government and seek to obtain, by
means of a dissolution, electoral approval for his action ?
There is no agreement upon the point among the autho-
rities. It is certain that a Government with an assured
majority that was dismissed in such circumstances would
regard th$ King's action as unconstitutional ;\it is certain,
also, that the new ministers would, by the mere impli-
cation of accepting office, have taken an antithetic view
of constitutionality. The mere fact that we do not know
the limits of the royal power, that it can remain to be
invoked, on one side or the other, in the twilight zone
of crisis, sufficiently indicates the difficulties of the
position. For it is certain that the limits of the prerogative
would be judged, not on the precedents, which are doubt-
ful by their antiquity, but by the approval or disapproval